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SHOE  REPAIRING,  A  PROFITABLE  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


PERCY  ANGOVE 

State  Supervisor,  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Lansing,  Michigan 


TO  SAY  that  the  problems  of  the  blind  are  diversi¬ 
fied,  numerous,  and  difficult  is  merely  stating  a 
recognized  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  over 
the  pages  of  history  and  relate  what  has  been  done 
toward  solving  these  problems,  altho  a  retrospect  of 
the  past  might  aid  in  forming  a  good  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  old  problems  are 
still  with  us  and  are  made  more  complicated  with  the 
addition  of  newer  ones. 

The  one  great  difficulty  especially  confronting  us 
today  and  which  to  many  seems  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  is  finding  satisfactory  employment  for  those  of 


the  physically  handicapped  person  attain  that  culture 
which  is  sure  to  blossom  forth  in  self-respect,  better 
living,  happy  home  relations,  civic  pride,  pleasant 
mutual  associations  and  recognized  citizenship. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  some  extent  with 
the  national  program  of  civilian  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Thirty-six  states  in  the  Union  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  great  social  and  economic  problem  of 
re-establishing  the  handicapped,  thus  covering  84  per 
cent  of  the  country's  population.  It  is  a  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  cause  that  touches  every  angle  and  phase 
of  life.  In  brief,  it  means  re-establishing  the  handi- 


employable  age,  the  source  of  livelihood  without 
which  the  sighted  as  well  as  the  unsighted  must  live 
lives  of  charitable  existence  and  indigence  which  too 
often  propagates  incomplete  and  undesirable  citizen¬ 
ship. 

A  general  education  such  as  is  offered  to  those  of 
school  age  afflicted  with  blindness  is  necessary,  and 
naturally  it  will  help  in  eliminating  the  conditions 
brought  about  thru  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
avoidable.  But  with  this  must  be  provided  intensive 
as  well  as  extensive  training  for  those  occupations 
open  to  the  blind  as  well  as  for  any  new  occupations 
which  might  be  considered  practical.  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  physically  normal  individuals  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  recognized  factor  in  our  public  school  cur¬ 
ricula  and  in  this  connection  I  raise  the  question,  is 
it  not  more  necessary  for  those  whose  sight  is  dark¬ 
ened,  whose  choice  is  so  limited  and  whose  field  is 
so  narrow?  Only  with  gainful  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  under  safe  and  satisfactory  conditions  can 


capped  person  on  a  remunerative  basis  or  rendering 
a  disabled  person  fit  to  become  self-supporting,  put¬ 
ting  him  back  on  the  payroll  and  in  the  line  of  ad¬ 
vancement  along  with  his  more  fortunate  fellow  men. 
When  inaugurating  the  work,  one  of  the  first  things 
which  seemed  logical  was  to  study  the  source  of 
supply  and  demand,  locating  those  who  might  be 
considered  beneficiaries  of  the  law,  studying  type 
disabilities  and  fields  of  possible  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment,  and  establishing  sound  programs  on  their 
behalf,  either  with  or  without  training. 

ADULT  BLIND  CONSIDERED  BENEFICIARIES 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  problem  of  the 
adult  blind  is  indeed  perplexing.  There  are  always 
certain  individuals  who  can  best  be  taken  care  of  in 
a  state  institution  for  the  blind  because  of  age,  health, 
and  domestic  conditions.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  and  must  not  institutionalize  any  per¬ 
son  except  those  whose  mentality  and  physical  condi- 
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tion  is  such  as  would  make  them  unfit  members  of 
society  and  a  detriment  to  right  living.  The  place  of 
the  blind  person,  providing  he  does  not  come  under 
this  latter  class,  is  out  in  society  and  in  his  rightful 
heritage. 

TRAINING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  matter  of  finding  employment  for  the  blind 
is  difficult.  It  means  educating  the  employer  to  the 
fact  that  a  blind  man  can  produce  when  satisfactorily 
employed.  Compensation  laws  must  be  considered, 
insurance  companies  are  reluctant  to  carry  risks,  the 
blind  people  themselves  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  an  institution  or  in  the  home,  depending  upon 


on  the  job  or  in  an  institution  or  school  where  the 
work  is  offered.  Public  schools  and  colleges,  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  or  any  private  institution  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  If  the  training  is  given  on  the 
job,  of  course  no  salary  should  be  expected  until  the 
trainee  has  accomplished  the  task  and  demonstrated 
to  the  employer  that  he  can  do  the  work.  If  the  per¬ 
son  is  retained  he  should  receive  a  salary  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  a  sighted  worker,  providing  they 
are  working  on  similar  jobs  and  performing  the  same 
operation,  both  producing  alike.  The  psychological 
effect  the  trial  period  would  have  upon  the  worker 
would  be  worthy  of  consideration  since  he  would 
realize  that  he  was  on  trial  and  would  only  be  re¬ 
tained  upon  condition  that  he  prove  to  himself  and 
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charity  to  a  great  extent  for  means  of  their  existence. 
Those  who  have  had  sufficient  industrial  experience 
know  that  there  are  numerous  occupations  within  cer¬ 
tain  factories  usually  classed  as  “production  jobs”  at 
which  blind  people  can  work  effectively,  and,  altho 
direct  placement  must  always  be  stressed,  training 
also,  when  necessary  for  a  specific  occupation,  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  solutions  of  the  employment  prob¬ 
lem.  Usually  the  employer  of  labor  is  a  man  honest 
in  his  intentions.  He  is  not  running  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization.  He  is  producing  a  commodity  for  which 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  reasonable  returns.  There¬ 
fore,  he  must  be  approached  in  terms  of  production. 
When  the  employer  knows  that  the  person  for  whom 
a  certain  position  is  being  sought  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  or  training  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  will  be  given 
due  consideration.  The  matter  of  training  should 
not  offer  any  complications.  Training  may  be  given 


employer  that  he  would  become  an  asset  to  the  con¬ 
cern.  For  any  person  to  become  efficient  in  any 
skilled  mechanical  process,  he  should  have  the  natural 
prerequisites  or  be  able  to  acquire  them,  and  before 
placing  a  blind  person  in  any  type  of  work  or  train¬ 
ing,  sound  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  must 
be  exercised.  Along  with  this  must  be  considered 
the  possibilities  of  employment,  the  demand  for  the 
finished  product  and  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  particular  business  if  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so. 

SHOE  REPAIRING,  A  PRACTICAL  TRADE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Thus  far  our  purpose  in  Michigan  has  been  to 
provide  training  for  those  occupations  already  open 
to  the  blind,  and  to  definitely  train  the  blind  to  be¬ 
come  shoe  repairmen  so  that  they  might  work  for 
themselves  in  their  own  establishments  on  a  strictly 
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commercial  basis.  When  they  become  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  business  warrants  it,  they  can  employ 
other  blind  men,  trained  and  skilled  in  the  work,  or 
take  on  apprentices,  thereby  developing  their  own 
help.  By  this  method  a  greater  number  of  blind 
people  may  be  made  self-supporting.  It  is  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  fact  that  training  on  the  job  under 
commercial  practices  is  by  far  the  best  type  of  voca¬ 
tional  training.  While  this  has  been  the  main  ob¬ 
jective,  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  a  job 
analysis  study  of  boot  and  shoe  industries  and  how 
the  blind  might  be  affected  in  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  employment.  Here  we  have  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  to  contend  with  and  to  consider  that  make  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  people  in  any  factory  so  difficult. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1918 
made  a  survey  of  occupations  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industries  of  the  country.  After  studying  the  com¬ 
piled  report  which  gave  the  description  of  each  oc¬ 
cupation,  one  can  safely  state  that  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  jobs  listed  with  their  descriptions  a 
great  number  could  be  successfully  done  by  blind 
people. 

If  we  wish  to  consider  factory  employment  in  a 
shoe  manufacturing  plant  as  an  employment  possi¬ 
bility  for  blind  people,  placement  after  a  short  trial 
period  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  large  number  of 
the  jobs  for  the  simple  reason  that  each  employee 
would  have  a  definite  operation  to  perform  or  a  series 
of  simple  operations,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  very 
easily  acquired  in  a  short  period  of  time.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  usual  procedure  when  starting  any  new 
person  on  a  production  job. 

After  considering  carefully  shoe  repairing  as  an 
occupation  for  the  blind  from  the  standpoint  of  trade 
training,  it  looked  both  possible  and  practical  be¬ 
cause  of  the  following  reasons.  It  is  natural  to  as¬ 
sume  that  shoes  will  always  be  worn  and  unless  the 
price  of  shoes  drops  considerably  they  will  always  be 
repaired.  Very  seldom  today  are  shoes  made  by 
hand  because  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  prices 
and  modern  factory  methods.  The  time  spent  in 
making  hand  made  shoes  would  entail  a  price  far  in 
excess  of  what  the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay  so 
that  the  hand-made  product  is  very  rarely  demanded. 
Furthermore,  when  a  special  shoe  is  desired,  meas¬ 
urements  are  taken,  the  special  order  is  sent  in  to 
the  factory  with  accurate  specifications  and  the  shoe 
is  made  accordingly. 

Oftentimes  in  connection  with  many  occupations, 
the  material  itself  is  such  that  blind  people  cannot 
satisfactorily  use  it,  because  in  its' handling  sight  is 
absolutely  necessary.  A  very  important  factor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  material  and  supplies,  especially  for  a  small 
concern,  is  the  matter  of  being  able  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  without  any  unnecessary  delay  and  inconveni¬ 


ence.  Usually  any  material  furnished  locally  can  be 
purchased  in  small  quantities  and  can  be  delivered 
immediately.  This  is  a  great  convenience.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  shoes  is 
pliable  and  readily  lends  itself  to  the  keen  sense  of 
touch  usually  predominant  in  persons  whose  blind¬ 
ness  is  of  long  standing.  It  also  should  develop  this 
keen  sense  of  touch  in  persons  recently  afflicted  with 
blindness.  It  affords  opportunity  for  natural  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  in  tool  processes.  The  supplies  are  usually 
furnished  by  local  concerns  and  the  leather  may  be 
obtained  in  various  sizes  of  cut  patterns  which  makes 
it  very  convenient,  especially  for  beginners,  altho 
larger  stock  may  be  handled  with  satisfaction. 

The  matter  of  financing  the  proposition  after  the 
trade  is  learned  was  the  next  logical  step  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Anyone  going  into  a  business  of  any  kind 
assumes  a  certain  financial  responsibility  and  in  most 
cases  is  obligated  to  another  source  for  furnishing  the 
funds  necessary  to  initiate  the  enterprise.  The  ex¬ 
pense  in  connection  with  an  up-to-date  shoe  repair 
business  offers  no  serious  problem.  In  fact,  it  should 
be  very  encouraging  to  blind  people  because  there  are 
very  few  commercial  trades  where  less  expense  is  in¬ 
volved.  A  well-equipped  business  may  be  started 
with  a  comparatively  small  payment  down  and  a  very 
small  payment  per  month.  Of  course,  the  price  is 
considerable  less  if  the  equipment  is  purchased  out¬ 
right.  This  is  to  be  expected.  However,  most  new 
business  enterprises  are  started  either  by  loan  or  on 
the  credit  plan,  and  either  of  these  oftentimes  seems 
the  most  practical  method  to  pursue. 

Vocational  training  for  blind  people  is  to  some 
extent  provided  for.  Most  states  in  some  degree  or 
other  can  provide  this_training  and  that  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  same,  namely  tuition  and  supplies.  Some 
states  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  maintenance 
funds,  that  is  funds  to  provide  board  and  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period.  With  this  the  financial  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  state  should  end.  Most  decidedly  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  practical  for  the  state  to  pro¬ 
vide  anything  which  represents  capital  such  as  equip¬ 
ment,  setting  a  person  up  in  business  and  furnishing 
enough  stock  to  initiate  the  enterprise.  It  would  seem 
that  local  or  state  associations  for  the  blind  might 
well  concern  themselves  with  this  problem  and  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  necessary  service  to  those  who  might  be 
considered  beneficiaries.  The  matter  of  obtaining 
financial  assistance  from  any  source  creates  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  for  anyone  and  more  or  less  af¬ 
fects  the  personal  pride  of  the  individual. 

The  matter  of  location  is  another  phase  of  the 
project  to  be  considered.  Most  of  our  larger  cities 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  shoe  repairing  establish¬ 
ments,  but  the  outside  portions  of  larger  cities  and 
the  centers  of  smaller  towns  and  villages  are  seem- 
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ingly  ideal  places  for  shoe  repair  shops.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  keen  and  the  people  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  or  outlying  districts  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  have  something  to  meet  their  needs  readily  ac¬ 
cessible.  Many  of  our  small  towns  are  without  a 
modern  shoe-repair  establishment  and  shoes  are  very 
often  discarded  because  of  this  inconvenience.  Rents 
are  considerably  lower  as  compared  with  the  larger 
cities  and,  of  course,  the  overhead  expense  is  a  great 
factor  to  be  considered. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  all  blind  people  would 
not  be  successful  in  the  shoe  repairing  business.  This 
applies  even  to  sighted  people.  There  are  now  too 
many  square  pegs  in  round  holes.  A  blind  person,  to 
become  successful  in  any  commercial  enterprise,  must 
have  the  necessary  qualifications.  He  must  be  excep¬ 
tional  in  many  respects,  because  he  is  dealing  with 
the  general  public  who  are  expecting  their  money’s 
worth  in  service  and  product.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  be  a  mechanical  genius,  but  he  must  already  have 
or  be  able  to  acquire  mechanical  skill.  His  ability  to 
do  the  work  and  methods  used  must  offset  his  blind¬ 
ness  because  the  least  discrepancy  will  be  laid  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  blind. 

INITIATING  THE  ENTERPRISE  IN  MICHIGAN 

It  was  very  fortunate  indeed  that  we  gained  the 
acquaintance  of  Frank  T.  Perrigo,  totally  blind,  who 
had  been  a  successful  teacher  of  the  blind  in  various 
kinds  of  hand  work  for  a  number  of  years  and  in¬ 
cidentally  had  developed  himself  into  a  shoe  repair¬ 
man.  After  some  considerable  consultation  and  plan¬ 
ning,  it  was  made  possible  thru  local  co-operating 
agencies  to  establish  Mr.  Perrigo  in  business  and  to 
incidentally  act  as  a  training  agency  for  the  blind,  the 
expense  for  the  training  being  borne  by  the  Division 
of  Rehabilitation.  Local  organizations,  including  the 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  furnished  the 
shoes  to  begin  with  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
the  trainees  were  working  on  custom  trade  brought 
in  by  the  general  public.  An  investigation  of  shoe 
repairing  machinery  was  made  in  and  outside  of  the 
locality  and  the  machines  were  successfully  operated. 
The  first  trainee  was  trained  in  three  months  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  established  himself  in  business. 
This  he  is  now  successfully  operating  as  well  as 
teaching  shoe  repairing  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Lansing,  Michigan,  with  excellent  results.  Five 
others  have  recently  set  up  in  business  for  themselves 
and  are  successful. 

Afte  r  consulting  with  sighted  shoe  repairmen  who 
have  no  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 


and  know  very  little  of  the  methods  to  be  used  which 
must  differ  materially  even  tho  the  same  end  is  ob¬ 
tained,  I  believe  that  the  work  can  best  be  taught  by 
a  blind  person  trained  and  skilled  in  the  profession. 
Beside  those  taking  the  regular  class  work  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  several  others  are  now  in  train¬ 
ing  as  apprentices,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  and  their  work  and  train¬ 
ing  subject  to  its  supervision.  The  blind  people  them¬ 
selves  see  great  possibilities  in  this  field  and  more  are 
applying  for  training  than  can  be  taken  care  of  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  funds.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  take  the  average  .student  four  to  six 
months  to  become  an  efficient  shoe  repairman,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  taught  by  the  apprenticeship  method,  or 
if  taught  in  a  school  for  the  blind  it  should  take  two 
years  to  accomplish  the  work  with  students  meeting 
for  instruction  one  double  period  each  day  of  the 
school  year,  providing  of  course  that  commercial 
methods  and  practices  are  used.  It  may  also  be 
classed  as  a  general  cultural  development  subject  such 
as  manual  arts,  offering  a  greater  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  processes.  If  taught  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  provision  should  be  made  for  specialization 
some  time  during  the  last  year  of  school. 

All  that  has  been  said,  you  will  agree,  is  in  favor 
of  the  project.  Every  phase  of  the  work  was  an¬ 
alyzed  very  carefully  with  the  result  that  a  little 
money,  time  and  effort  spent  in  the  experiment  was 
thought  justifiable,  the  results  far  surpassing  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  blind  people,  even  to  the  leaders, 
were  reluctant  to  express  themselves  in  its  favor,  in 
fact,  gave  very  little  encouragement  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  not  because  of  selfishness  or  unwillingness  to 
co-operate  but  because  they  underestimated  their 
ability  as  is  too  often  the  case.  This  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  theirs  but  to  the  type  of  education  they  have 
received  thru  the  school  of  experience  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infer  for  one  moment  that  the 
project  is  beyond  the  stage  of  development  because 
it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Enough  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  the  experiment 
has  opened  up  to  the  blind  a  new  occupation  which 
is  practical  in  every  respect,  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  convenience  and  adequate  remuneration.  It 
offers  indeed  a  great  incentive  and  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  state  will  take  an  interest  in  the  project  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  of  training  is  afforded  those 
most  adapted  to  the  work.  To  this  extent  Michigan 
offers  her  services. 
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